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And then—a gleaming of pink and white 
Delays the Doctor upon the stair; 

A woman ?—Yes, call her what you might— 

Wife of the man up there. 

The weariness goes with the nightly things 

And low, glad words, “ You have pulled him through ”; 
And out in the dawning a robin sings. 

And a rose is dripping dew. 


MOUNTAIN MEDICINE 

By L. L. DOCK, R.N. 

It is some time ago, but I have not forgotten it, that those ladies 
of Cranford ventured upon some boasting as to the highly cultivated 
kind of nursing they see on the Michigan farms. It has rankled in my 
soul until I must hurst into print once more to relate the latest chapter 
of our mountain marvels. 

Do they remember the old gentleman of eighty-four who was brought 
by Dame Nature from death’s door ? Well, all of this winter I have 
been visiting him occasionally, not expecting to see him survive the 
winter. In autumn he was quite helpless from badly cedematous legs; 
could not use one at all, even with crutches, so he sent for the doctor 
and me. The doctor gave an internal drug, whose nature I could only 
guess, and ordered heavy cotton batting swathing of the limbs, and 
elevation. I went regularly for a week or so and wrapped and bandaged 
the limbs, the treatment seeming to be of some effect. However, one 
morning I got word not to come, as the patient was going to stop the 
bandages and medicine. The weather was bad and it was some time 
before I again saw the old man. I found him full of life and courageous 
gayety, and making myself comfortable for a chat, I heard the whole 
story of how he discharged the doctor, and sent for the pow-wow man. 
Then I went home lamenting, for, said I, if I could only write down 
that story as he told it I could get seventy-five dollars for it 1 Anything 
more delicious I have never heard than his graphic portrayal of the 
rage of the doctor, who jumped around the room and “ hollered,” and the 
advent of the pow-wow man. The latter is an unromantic looking native 
who has learned to “ say words ” over ailments. I heard of his wonderful 
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cure of a sick hog, and how he came to see the old gentleman, threw 
the medicines away, sat down, and made some passes with his hands and 
“ said words ” over the limbs. He had learned from an old German 
who also knew the art. It is not allowable for the pow-wow man to 
charge a fee; the laws, I think, might enable the doctor to get his clutches 
on him, but the old man, recognizing the ethical situation, gave him a 
‘side of bacon.” I think the real cause of the doctor’s discharge was 
that he cut down diet. Not long ago I saw the old man at his grand¬ 
daughter’s wedding, where, it is true, he had to be carried, and he ate 
tried chicken, ham, beans, corn, apple sauce and potatoes, ice cream, 
cake and coffee. 

“ Pow-wow ” is a serious and recognized institution up here in the 
mountains. A woman down the road who practices it was sent for the 
other day to cure bums made by sputtering fat from the lire. The cure 
was said to be perfect. The next day I saw the patient and, examining 
her critically, concluded the burns could not have been very bad. 

But even more important things happen. There was a case of 
snake-bite in the neighborhood. A little girl of thirteen was bitten 
in the ankle by a copperhead, a really dangerous poison, but fortunately 
the reptile did not succeed in planting his fangs deep. He struck right 
over the bony prominence, and did not make a successful bite, as, 1 am 
told, when this occurs the snake is itself in an exhausted condition and 
drops. This one, after striking, chased the child, a sign of great rage 
and was killed. The little girl’s family laid her on the floor and applied 
crushed raw onion, held to be an antidote. They sent for me, and while 
gathering up a few things I rushed the messenger back to order some one 
to suck out the poison. Arrived on the scene, I found an uncle valiantly 
sucking the wound, the child pallid and terrified, but with a good pulse 
We put her to bed with the foot in a solution of bichloride and an 
arterial compress and tight bandage below the knee to check the circula¬ 
tion. Will it be believed that these adults were not intending to send 
for any physician? “Oh, no use.” All was done. Not that they ex¬ 
pected the child to die. They did not, “ because the snake had not fallen 
over.” Like a properly trained nurse I sent flying in every direction for 
doctors. At the mountain inn were two young medical students, whose 
summer is being spent in the dangerous and unusual task of catching 
copperheads and rattlesnakes and gathering their venom for some French 
scientists who are experimenting with the medicinal properties of snake 
poison. I hope the Cranford ladies will observe this high professional 
elite of our mountains and their close relations to advanced science One 
of these young men first came and gave a hypodermic of potassium per- 
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manganate in the wound. We also gave the child some coffee. He pro¬ 
nounced my treatment correct and we did not wait for the next doctor, 
who came an hour or so after. The little girl did well, her limb only 
swelling very slightly. 

How important wc think ourselves and how lowly we seem to others! 
Another octogenarian, who sometimes condescends to drive a cab, after 
explaining to some of our arriving friends the various peculiarities of 
my sisters, remarked of me: “ She is only a public nurse in New York 
City,” charitably, however, did be then add, “but all very nice ladies.” 

Our laborious training and education—how they are ignored in the 
mountains! “ Oh, T would like to be a nurse,” said to me a sweet little 

mountain maiden. “ The dressmaker in the village told me she had a 
friend that went to the hospital, and oh, it wasn’t hard at all; she 
didn’t need to stay very long, just took a few learns, and then she knowed 
it all! ” 


CHRISTMAS TIME AT SANTA FE HOSPITAL 


]iY A. C. TRUSS, R.N. 

Fou beauty of location Santa Fe Hospital is unequalled. On the 
heights of Los Angeles she stands, guarding the city to her right, and 
looking out on the circling range of mountains, on whose peaks the snow 
lies white, and at whose base the orange and the lemon trees flourish. 
The hospital is built in semi-mission style with deep porches and wide 
branching roofs, its different buildings connected by arched corridors and 
windowed halls. 

It is six a.m. Soon the sun will rise in a riot of splendor. Little 
stirrings of life manifest themselves in the “ nurses’ home ” and gather 
rapidly in force until doors are thrown wide open, and from many throats 
we hear the old familiar greeting, “ Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas! ” 
Some of us who are older answer hack, “ Happy Christmas! ” and surely 
the happiest anniversary we can keep is the birthday of the Son of God. 
the Saviour of the World. To-day the message of the angels appeals 
strongly to us, “ Peace on earth, good-will to man.” 

At 6.30 a.m. the nurses entered the breakfast room and found it 
prettily decorated with smilax, branches of the graceful pepper-trees, 
and great blossoms of regal crimson poinsettias. Beside each plate at 
the tables, lay a bottle of perfume and a floral calendar presented bv the 
chief surgeon, Dr. Morrison, and the superintendent. Miss Montford. 



